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FOREWORD. 


When  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis,  the  newspaper 
correspondent,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Press  to  investigate  missions,  arrived 
*in  Peking,  he  called  first  of  all  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  Mr.  Rockhill,  so  as  to  get  an 
outside  opinion,  before  looking  into  the  work 
of  the  various  boards.  Without  revealing  his 
purpose  he  asked  in  a  casual  manner  "How 
about  these  missionaries,  are  they  any  good?" 
Mr.  Rockhill  replied,  "Go  and  see  Dr.  Anient 
and  his  work.  If  after  visiting  him  you  don't 
become  enthusiastic  over  missions  I  shall  be 
surprised."  This  number  of  the  Envelope  Se- 
ries is  written  so  that  our  readers  may  "Go  and 
see  Dr.  Ament  and  his  work."  Now  that  this 
wonderfully  effective  worker  has  left  us  we 
should  be  able  to  appreciate  his  character  and 
work  even  better  than  when  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  tasks.  Mr.  Cromer  certainly  has  done 
his  part  to  make  this  possible.  Later  on  a  book 
about  Dr.  Ament  will  be  written  by  his  friend 
and  colleague,  Dr.  Henry  D.  Porter.  It  is  a 
book  that  will  be  looked  for  eagerly  and  should 
find  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  This  sketch  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  larger  work. 

We  have  made  an  exceedingly  advantageous 
arrangement  with  Prof.  Henry  Kalloch  Rowe, 
of  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  to  write  four 
articles  for  the  Envelope  Series,  in  190(.)  LO. 
This  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  centennial  series, 
of  rare  interest  and  value.  The  first  one  will 
be  issued  in  our  October  number  under  the 
title  "Around  the  World  One  Hundred  Years 
Ago." 

We  want  a  host  of  new  subscribers  for  these 
four  numbers  and  of  course  expeci  to  hold  <m  to 
all  our  old  subscribers.     Only  ten  cents,  friends. 

Cornelius  1 1.  Patton 

Home  Secretary 


WILLIAM  S.  AMENT,  AN  IDEAL  MISSIONARY 


A  LIFE  SKETCH 

BY 

Rev.  Jeremiah  C.  Cromer. 


We  had  ridden  together  for  a  mile  or  two  on 
our  wheels  out  of  the  little  city  of  his  birth 
and  early  life,  when  a  storm  came  up  and  drove 
us  for  shelter  into  a  wretched  little  hovel  at 
the  road  side.  A  tottering  old  man,  with 
scarcely  any  eye-sight  left  to  him,  responded 
to  our  knock  at  the  door  and  admitted  us  to 
the  hospitality  of  what  he  called  home.  We 
sat  and  talked  together,  we  three,  while  the 
storm  beat  down  in  all  its  fury  upon  the  log 
cabin  without.  As  was  natural  with  the  aged 
our  conversation  had  to  do  with  the  by-gone 
years.  Our  blind  protector  from  the  storm  had 
been  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War.  He  had  yet 
in  his  possession  the  old  rifle,  burnished  and 
cherished,  which  he  had  carried  and  in  the  use 
of  which  he  had  become  a  famous  marksman. 
With  that  old  gun  he  could  unerringly  put  a 
leaden  ball  through  the  heart  of  a  "Johnny"  a 
mile  away.  But  this  old-time  skill  was  now 
gone  forever.  Our  famous  marksman  could  not 
see  his  own  hand  a  few  feet  away.  His  life 
had  become  a  memory  clinging  about  the  carn- 
age of  war.  Directly  my  companion  had  caught 
up  that  conversation  and  carried  it  to  higher 
things.  The  war  with  sin  in  which  the  old  man, 
all  too  manifestly,  had  been  fighting  on  the  los- 
ing side,  was  suggested  as  of  present  vital  con- 
cern. The  storm  passed.  We  rose  to  go.  But 
not    until    my    friend    had    lovingly,    yet    most 


directly,  appealed  to  that  man  to  enlist,  before 
it  was  forever  too  late,  in  the  army  of  the  Lord. 
As  we  rode  away  I  said  to  myself  here  is  the 
IDEAL  MISSIONARY.  This  man  has  a  love 
for  men's  souls  and  he  knows  how  to  win  men 
to  Jesns  Christ.  The  little  city  back  to  which 
we  rode  was  Owosso,  Mich.,  far  famed  for 
some  of  its  successful  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, but  hereafter  to  have  its  chief  distinction 
in  that,  on  Sept.  ]  I.  1851,  William  Scott  Anient, 
I).  D.  was  born  there.  Now  that  his  life  work 
is  done  his  body  has  been  laid  to  rest  there  be- 
side those  of  his  father  and  mother  in  the  beauti- 
ful cemetery  on  the  hill. 

The  incident  given  above  falls  in  the  year 
1898,  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anient  had  returned 
for  a  year's  rest,  after  two  decades  of  service 
since  first  they  dedicated  their  lives  to  China. 
This  year  1898  can  be  taken  as  a  middle  point 
from  which  to  review  the  life.  For  while  two 
decades  of  life  service  have  gone  on  before  and 
all  the  years  of  childhood,  youth,  young  man- 
hood, including  college  and  seminary  prepara- 
tion, are  thrown  thus  to  the  forward  side  of 
the  line,  it  is  in  the  last  decade  that  the  fulness 
of  power  in  the  life  finds  its  display.  I  Lie 
the  stream  of  life  flows  deep  and  carries  on  its 
bosom  great  cargoes  of  good  for  the  Kingdom. 

Dr.  Ament's  parents  were  pioneers  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  father  was  of  Dutch 
extraction  and  was  active  and  successful  in  busi- 
ness life.  The  mother  came,  through  the  Ham- 
mond and  Goodrich  families,  from  New  Eng- 
land. Dr.  Ament's  father  died  when  the  boy 
was  but  1-1  years  old.  In  God's  providence 
this  loss  became  gain  in  that  the  boy  learned 
thus  early  to  share  with  the  mother  the  care 
for  a  family  consisting  now  of  mother,  son  and 
daughter.  Congenial  natures  and  common  re- 
sponsibility contributed  to  the   formation  of  the 


closest  and  most  affectionate  life-long  com- 
panionship between  mother  and  son.  They 
actually  lived  life  through  together.  He  was 
the  missionary  on  the  foreign  field,  she  was 
the  missionary  at  home,  following  every  move- 
ment of  her  son  with  lively  interest  and  support- 
ing him  always  with  her  sympathy  and  prayers. 
Once  when  it  was  seriously  considered  whether 
his  duty  did  not  demand  that  he  should  remain 
with  her,  they  together  decided  that  he  should 
return.  To  his  friends  he  said,  "Mother  too  has 
had  a  call  to  China.  She  says  I  may  go  back." 
When  the  church  at  home  can  produce  more 
such  mothers  we  shall  get  more  ideal  mission- 
aries. 

Soon  after  the  father's  death  a  revival  of  re- 
ligion came  to  the  home  church  and  William, 
now  only  past  fourteen,  gave  his  heart  to  Chri-t 
and  united  with  the  church.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning his  religious  life  exhibited  the  open, 
hearty,  buoyant  qualities  of  after  years.  His 
playmates  have  memories  of  his  appeals  to  them 
to  give  their  lives  to  the  love  and  service  of 
Christ.  One  of  them  says  "Will  Ament  was  a 
brave,  free-hearted  boy  whose  eyes  fairly  danced 
with  fun  and  frolic,  a  boy  among  boys  who  could 
run,  wrestle,  swim  and  play  ball  with  the  best." 
He  recalls  that,  "sitting  on  the  top  rail  of  a  pas- 
ture lot  fence,"  at  the  time  of  Ament's  first  visit 
home  from  Oberlin,  he  earnestly  exhorted  me 
"to  become  a  clean  Christian  boy  and  man,  and 
what  he  tried  to  do  for  me  he  tried  to  do  for 
all  the  boys.  Even  then  Dr.  Ament  had  become 
the  missionary,  laboring  with  the  heathen  at 
home,  and  his  subsequent  life  was  but  a  fuller 
development  of  his  earlier  activity."  All  this 
was  most  natural  and  never  savored  of  religious 
cant  or  pretense. 


The  Oberlin  of  his  clay  contained  a  number  of 
"Holiness  Propagandists",  among  whom  Anient 
walked  like  the  sane,  Christian  man  he  always 
was.  He  did  not  avoid  them.  1  le  went  at  times 
into  their  meetings.  He  did  not  denounce  them 
nor  contend  much  with  them.  However,  his 
view  of  the  Christian  life  was  different  from 
theirs.  It  showed  itself  more  in  deeds  than  in 
professions  of  exceptional  esoteric  experiences. 
A  classmate  tells  of  how,  on  return  from  the 
winter  months'  work  at  teaching  school,  Anient 
related  with  joy  the  coming  of  a  revival  of  re- 
ligion to  that  little  community,  and  how  one 
and  another  had  been  converted  to  Christ. 
Among  his  first  letters  home  to  the  Board  after 
he  went  out  to  China,  and  while  he  was  learn- 
ing the  language,  he  says ;  "The  Sabbath  before 
I  started  for  Peking  we  celebrated  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  two  men,  our  personal  teachers, 
were  received  by  baptism  into  the  church.  These 
were  literary  men,  one  of  whom  has  known  the 
doctrine  for  several  years  but  never  before  has 
manifested  any  desire  to  accept  it  for  himself. 
We  regard  him  now  as  a  converted  man,  one  who 
gives  up  his  prospect  of  government  employ  for 
the  sake  of  Christ. "  All  this  reads  very  much 
like  what  we  learn  of  another  missionary  who 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  soldiers  to  whom  he 
was  chained,  and  who  pleaded  with  King 
Agrippa,  before  whom  he  was  on  trial,  "I  would 
to  God  that,  not  thou  only,  but  also  all  that  hear 
me  this  day,  might  become  such  as  I  am  except 
these  bonds."  Like  Paul,  Anient  never  came 
into  personal  relations  with  another  without 
commending  the  Christ  whom  he  loved  and 
served. 

In  ways  like  these,  before  church,  or  council, 
or   Mission   Board  had  set  him  apart,  and  before 
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any  ordaining  hands  were  laid  upon  his  head, 
he  was  set  apart  of  God  as  an  ambassador  for 
Jesus  Christ.  The  gift  and  faculty  for  what 
we  call  in  stereotype  phrase,  "The  doing  of 
personal  work  for  Christ,"  was  his  in  a  marked 
degree. 

But  the  years  of  preparation  for  our  ideal 
missionary  have  by  and  by  ended.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Oberlin  College  in  1873.  Then  he 
taught  in  Richfield,  Ohio,  for  a  year  and  spent 
three  years  in  the  study  of  theology,  first  at 
Union  Seminary  and  then  at  Andover  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1877.  He  was  married 
the  following  August  to  Mary  A.  Penfield,  the 
daughter  of  Professor  Penfield  of  Oberlin,  who 
has  loyally  shared  with  her  husband  all  the  toil 
and  travail  of  the  years.  With  an  only  son 
who  is  soon  to  graduate  from  Oberlin  College, 
she  remains  to  cherish  his  memory  and  to  carry- 
forward work  in  the  line  of  his  great  achieve- 
ments. Pie  was  ordained  in  the  home  church  and 
with  his  wife  set  sail  from  San  Francisco  in 
the    fall,    for    China. 

Dr.  Anient  was  always  and  every  where  the 
missionary.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  as- 
sociated in  the  North  China  Mission  with  men 
who  have  achieved  world-wide  renown  for  their 
success  in  special  missionary  work.  There  are 
Drs.  Goodrich  and  Sheffield  who  have  been 
great  educators.  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  is  unrivaled 
and  unequaled  as  author  and  missionary  in 
China.  Among  these  men,  Dr.  Anient  has  been 
the  evangelist,  organizer,  and  administrator  of 
the  mission.  He  was  the  man  for  the  long 
touring  trips   among  the   people. 

In  these  special  lines  of  service,  he  was  with- 
out a  peer.      I  [e  was  both  the  inspiration  and  de- 


spair  of  new-comers  to  the  field,  who  were  wont 
1"  exclaim,  "O  for  his  gift  to  reach  and  influence 
people."  An  American  visitor  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  watching  his  methods  of  work  said  that 
it  was  a  revelation  to  see  the  way  he  handled  a 
crowd.  Preaching  on  the  street  is  not  allowed 
in  China,  so  the 'missionaries  build  rude  chapels 
that  open  directly  on  the  highway,  where  throngs 
of  passers-by  surge  in  and  out  hour  after  hour, 
for  the  meetings  are  a  sort  of  continuous  per- 
formance with  relays  of  speakers.  The  crowd 
is  attracted  first  by  the  sound  of  singing.  The 
rear  of  the  building  is  fitted  up  as  a  tea  room, 
and  some  drift  in  for  a  cup  of  their  favorite 
beverage,  or  to  chat  with  their  neighbors. 
Though  they  may  not  "remain  to  pray"  many 
linger  to  listen  to  the  strange  doctrine  being 
proclaimed  either  by  a  native  convert  or  by  the 
foreign  teacher.  It  is  a  shifting  audience  yet 
no  one  ever  thought  of  going  out  when  Dr. 
.Anient  was  speaker.  Perhaps  he  would  begin 
by  asking  questions  bearing  upon  personal  con- 
duct, whether  such  and  such  an  act  were  right 
or  wrong.  From  the  answers  received  he  would 
unfold  some  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  then  drive  home  that  truth  to  the  heart  and 
conscience.  Sometimes  he  had  among  his 
listeners  from  40  to  GO  men  who  were  keepers 
or  frequenters  of  gambling  or  opium  dens,  a 
keen  set  of  fellows  who  would  tolerate  no  dull 
talking.  I  le  thought  that  the  street  chapel 
preachers  were  apt  to  underrate  the  intelligence 
of  average  listeners,  and  he  himself  always  tried 
to  give  his  best.  When  he  squared  his  should- 
ers and  threw  back  his  head  with  kindling  eye, 
his  audience  could  expect  a  mental  treat  and  a 
moral  uplift.  Night  after  night,  either  when  at 
home  or  off  touring,  he  might  be  found  in  one 
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or  another  of  these  chapels.  In  cold  weather 
he  had  to  keep  on  hat  and  overcoat,  but  no 
weather  chilled  his  ardor  or  his  eloquence.  Once 
when  listening  to  a  native  preacher,  he  grew  un- 
easy and  whispered  to  his  companion,  "I  think 
I'll  have  to  say  a  little  something  to  them."  Then 
he  spoke  with  wonderful  force  for  more  than 
half  an  hour.  At  another  time,  after  swimming 
their  long-legged  mules  over  a  river,  they  were 
plodding  through  the  mud  on  the  other  side, 
when  Dr.  Ament  said;  "I  enjoy  taking  my  ease 
in  my  study  and  sometimes  think  that  I  will  re- 
tire from  this  sort  of  roughing  it.  A  literary 
reputation  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  win.  But  after 
all,  what  China  needs  most  is  a  great  body  of 
Christians  among  the  common  people.  I  know 
that  they  cannot  be  secured  without  some  of  us 
burying  ourselves  out  of  sight  in  this  country 
work.  I  only  pray  for  the  grace  to  be  willing 
to  work  on  without  the  notice  of  men."  He  had 
a  knack  for  finding  the  influential  man  of  a  given 
town,  or  the  local  bully  who  tyrannized  over 
the  place,  or  the  scholar  who  led  public  thought, 
through  whom  he  would  gain  an  open  door  for 
the  gospel. 

Revivals  sprung  into  being  where  he  went. 
He  'writes  of  one  such  meeting: — "The  Lord 
gave  me  great  liberty  in  preaching  and  I  never 
enjoyed  such  meetings  more.  The  chapel  was 
crowded  daily  in  spite  of  the  weather,  and  con- 
verts were  added  every  evening.  Prayers  were 
numerous  and  fervent,  as  many  as  ten  or  fifteen 
often  praying  at  once.  The  testimonies  were 
often  very  touching;  one  boy  of  fourteen  years 
brought  in  his  old  father  sixty-four  years  old 
and  together  they  prayed  for  the  conversion  of 
the  wife  and  mother."  As  administrator  his  mind 
was  always  out   for  self-supporting  work.   Re- 


peatedly  in  liis  letters  home  he  tells  of  work 
carried  on  without  one  cent  of  expense  to  the 
Board.  "We  are  working  toward  self  support," 
he  says.  "I  urge  the  subject  until  sometimes  I 
am  ashamed  to  see  men  give  when  I  know  they 
need  the  money  for  their  children."  As  early 
as  1885  he  writes:  "For  the  first  time  we  have 
succeeded  in  getting  one  of  our  sub-stations  to 
choose  one  of  their  number  as  head  man  or 
deacon.  He  is,  in  so  far  as  we  can  make  him, 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  little  com- 
munity, and  for  its  progress  in  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  man  feels  the  responsibility  of  his 
position,  and  good  results  are  already  seen  in 
his  increased  study  of  the  Scriptures." 

Again  he  wrote :  "You  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  most  of  the  preaching  in  our  North  Chapel 
is  done  by  men  who  receive  no  compensation 
from  the  mission,  but  do  this  as  a  glad  contribu- 
tion to  the  work."  In  later  years,  he  organized  a 
Home  Missionary  Society  among  the  churches  of 
North  China,  which  is  today  yielding  large  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  stimulating  interests  in  their 
own  work,  and  is  being  taken  as  a  model  for 
similar  organizations  elsewhere. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anient  now,  after  the  two  de- 
cades of  service,  reluctantly  turn  their  step- 
homeward  for  the  year  of  vacation  given  by  the 
Board.  It  is  here  in  the  year  1898,  that  the 
writer  finds  him  at  the  middle  point  in  his  life 
work  and  influence.  The  years  have  brought 
their  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  children  among  them 
little  Emily,  for  whom  the  memorial  school  was 
named,  and  to  the  founding  of  which  Sir  Robert 
Mart  gave  a  hundred  dollars. 

The  care  of  the  remaining  child  requires  that 
Mrs.  Anient  remain  in  this  country.  The  sum- 
mer passes  and  the  time  for  him  to  go  has  come. 
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Once  more  he  is  standing  before  a  great  au- 
dience of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  filling  to  its 
utmost  capacity — the  large  auditorium  of  that 
home  church,  where  in  early  life  he  had  uttered 
his  vows  to  Christ,  and  where  later  he  had  been 
set  apart  by  ordaining  hands  to  the  work  in 
China.  These  two  decades  of  missionary  ac- 
tivity, broken  into  by  an  occasional  home  coining 
and  by  a  three  year  pastorate  in  Medina,  Ohio, 
made  necessary  by  family  conditions,  have 
brought  into  their  finest  finish  of  development 
in  the  man,  all  the  powers  of  body,  mind,  heart 
and  soul.  They  have  equipped  him  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  very  difficult  Chinese  lan- 
guage, have  laid  broad  and  deep  his  sympathies 
with  the  Chinese  people,  have  given  him  a  states- 
man's comprehension  of  governmental  and  in- 
ternational conditions  and  relations,  have  brought 
to  him  rare  powers  as  preacher  and  platform 
speaker  in  both  English  and  Chinese.  Best  of 
all,  they  have  filled  him  full  of  the  ideals,  mo- 
tives, and  mighty  love  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
world.  His  old  friends  and  neighbors  will  not 
soon  forget  that  time.  The  man,  who  giving 
his  own  life  to  other  things,  had  said  that  Ament 
was  throwing  his  life  away  in  China,  will  not 
soon  forget  that  night.  He  had  stripped  himself 
of  all  that  most  men  count  dear  in  life — wife, 
child,  mother,  friends — and  he  was  going  out 
alone  as  an  ambassador  of  Jesus  Christ  to  China. 
He  told  us  of  his  love  for  the  Chinese,  of  his 
faith  in  them  and  in  their  future  greatness  as 
a  race.  In  an  impassioned  utterance,  he  poured 
forth,  in  the  presence  of  his  neighbors  and  com- 
panions of  earlier  years,  his  soul's  high  loyalty 
and  his  life's  deep  consecration.  Directly  he 
was  gone  and  for  his  last  full  years  of  life  work. 
In    a    year    and    a    half    the    Boxer    storm    had 
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hurst  in  all  its  fury  upon  China.  Then  came  his 
own  heroic  part  in  those  awful  times.  Then  the 
notoriety  given  him  by  a  mistaken  critic.  Then 
the  putting  of  his  life  and  character  into  the  bal- 
ances, only  to  make  completer  exhibit  of  the 
sterling  qualities  that  were  in  them.  Then  again 
a  short  home  coming,  the  return,  the  full  fruit- 
age of  the  last  few  great  years,  and  then  Till". 
END. 

One  finds  it  difficult  to  write  of  these  last 
years  in  a  way  to  give  expression  to  their  full 
meaning  and  power,  so  many  things  press  for- 
ward, demanding  place  in  a  sketch  that  is  to 
be  at  all  adequate. 

But  perhaps  the  outer  mad  rush  of  events 
through  the  times  of  storm  and  danger,  and  then 
the  full  steady  flow  to  the  end  can  be  made  to 
yield  some  meaning  as  to  qualities  of  moral  and 
spiritual  power  in  the  man. 

Any  one  who  came  to  know  Dr.  Anient  for 
the  first  time  would  be  strongly  impressed  with 
his  faith  in  the  Chinese.  He  had  what  Dean 
Bosworth  has  called  the  "sympathetic  mood"  for 
the  people  to  whom  he  gave  his  life.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  Chinaman.  He  would  fight  for  the 
Chinaman.  He  idealized  the  Chinaman  until  his 
very  faults  and  shortcomings,  not  to  say  his 
sins,  were  almost  forgotten.  He  was  accustomed 
to  rank  the  Chinaman  along  with  the  Anglo 
Saxon  as  a  race.  They  two  would  some  day  di- 
vide between  them  the  empire  of  the  world. 
He  would  count  up  those  millions  upon  millions 
of  the  race,  and  then  follow  in  imagination,  the 
development  of  the  Christian  leaven  that  was 
being  introduced  into  the  mighty  mass.  So  he 
found  great  possibility  for  China.  He  passion- 
ately loved  the  Chinese  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  he  was  passionately  loved  in  return  by  them. 
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Pastor  Li,  who  takes  up  the  work  in  the  North 
Chapel,  left  by  the  dropping  out  of  Dr.  Anient, 
in  a  beautiful  tribute  uttered  to  his  people  when 
Dr.  Ament  was  leaving  Peking  for  the  last  time 
asks,  "Why  was  it  that  when  he  was  carried 
from  the  Mission  Compound,  where  so  many 
of  you  stood  in  silence,  tears  stood  in  his  eyes? 
Why  was  it  that  at  the  railway  station  he  looked 
at  us  with  so  much  sadness,  when  he  could  not 
say  a  word  of  farewell?  He  was  thinking  of 
the  church  he  was  leaving,  of  all  you  for  whom 
he  has  cared  so  tenderly.  He  has  carried  all 
our  burdens.  We  all  went  to  him  with  our 
troubles  of  every  kind  and  he  never  turned 
away."  The  rapidity  and  the  success  with  which 
he  assessed  and  collected  damages  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  various  villages  and  towns  of  North 
China,  after  the  Boxer  troubles,  was  due  in 
large  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese,  both 
Christian  and  non-Christian,  had  confidence  in  the 
fairness  of  the  man  with  whom  they  were  deal- 
ing. He  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one 
of  themselves. 

Dr.  Ament  was  preeminently  a  man  of  courage 
and  of  action.  He  had  appropriated  the  words 
of  his  Master,  which  say,  "If  ye  know  these 
things  blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  He  was 
a  "Rooseveltian"  kind  of  man  in  the  quickness 
with  which  he  would  sense  the  right  thing  to 
be  done,  and  then  do  it.  Questions  of  expe- 
dience or  of  danger  to  himself  gave  way  at  once 
to  the  impulse  to  action.  Says  one  who  watched 
him  through  the  siege  in  Peking:  "Whenever 
a  thing  needed  to  be  done,  he  never  stopped 
to  ask,  who  shall  do  this  ?  But  forgetting  every- 
thing, he  was  the  one  to  start,  and  it  was  done. 
When  he  found  that  in  their  flight  to  the  British 
Legation,  the  milk  for  a  baby  had  been  left  be- 
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hind  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  it  was 
he,  forgetting  self  and  thinking  not  of  danger, 
who  rushed  back  to  the  compound,  and  returned 
with  the  food  for  the  little  one.  After  the  siege 
had  all  but  begun  in  Peking,  when  no  one  was 
venturing  beyond  the  British  Legation,  after  re- 
fusal of  an  escort  by  Minister  Conger  and  the 
British  Minister,  and  after  being  warned  of  the 
danger  and  being  told  that  he  would  go  at  his 
own  risk  of  life,  it  was  Anient  who  collected 
fifteen  carts  and  carters  and  under  cover  of 
night,  slipped  out  to  Tung-chou,  twelve  miles 
away  and  returned  at  break  of  day  with  Ameri- 
can missionaries  and  Christians.  Those  twenty- 
four  missionaries  owe  their  lives,  beyond  all 
doubt,  to  the  brave  and  heroic  deed  of  this  man. 
After  the  siege  was  over,  he  saw  at  once  the 
thing  to  be  done  and  did  it.  He  secured  the 
approval  of  Minister  Conger  and  Commissioner 
Rockhill,  then  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  the  Chi- 
nese Commissioners,  for  the  collection  of  in- 
demnities from  the  various  towns  and  villages 
where  his  Christians  had  been  murdered  and 
despoiled  of  their  property.  He  successfully 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties in  the  various  places,  adjusted  the  matters, 
and  according  to  well  established  custom  in 
China. 

When  this  work  was  done,  we  find  him  send- 
ing back  to  the  Board  at  home,  a  letter,  in  which 
he  says :  "The  great  problems  of  the  recon- 
struction of  our  mission  are  now  before  us. 
Where  is  the  college  to  be  located?  How  many, 
and  what  stations  are  we  to  have  in  the  future? 
Can  we  not  federate  our  educational  work  with 
other  missions?  Is  the  printing  press  to  be  re- 
established? .  .  .  We  need  to  get  our  ma- 
chinery in  running  order  at  the  earliest  possible 


moment."  But  he  did  not  wait  long  for  di- 
rection as  to  what  to  do.  Soon  order  began  to 
appear  out  of  chaos.  Because  the  American 
Board  had  at  the  helm,  at  this  critical  juncture, 
this  man  of  action  the  various  mission  stations 
of  North  China  soon  got  on  to  their  feet,  and 
are  today  provided  with  a  better  equipment  for 
work  than  before. 

You  have  no  sooner  thought  of  this  virile 
strength  that  was  always  running  out  into  action, 
than  you  are  called  to  think  also  of  that  which 
was  most  tender  and  child-like  in  him.  Indeed 
his  thought  and  interest  seemed,  like  that  of  his 
Master,  to  have  continuously  gone  out  to  little 
children.  A  most  touching  tribute  comes  from 
a  mother's  heart.  She  says  to  Mrs.  Ament, 
"We  too,  loved  him  very  dearly  for  his  gentle- 
ness, tenderness  and  love  to  the  weak  and  help- 
less. I  first  saw  him  carrying  my  wee  babe, 
Sadie,  walking  back  and  forth,  talking  so  ten- 
derly and  lovingly  to  the  little  helpless  one  and 

showing  his  great  loving  heart So 

we  again  and  again  have  seen  him,  always 
thoughtful  for  those  who  needed  care  and  pro- 
tection, and  the  weaker  and  more  dependent  the 
object,  the  more  sympathetic  and  tender  he  was." 
Rev.  W.  B.  Stelle,  who  was  with  Dr.  Ament  in 
the  siege  and  closely  associated  with  him  in  the 
after  work  of  reconstruction,  writes :  "At  Lon- 
don, when  the  Peking  siege  was  put  upon  the 
stage,  a  conspicuous  scene  of  courage  was  this 
fighting  parson,  dashing  between  Boxer  swords 
to  Tung-chou  and  leading  twenty-four  mission- 
aries to  Peking.  The  portrayal  was  tonic.  But 
so  also  would  have  been  the  picture  of  this  strong 
man,  carrying  in  his  arms,  through  many  tedious 
hours  of  the  siege,  a  little  limp  baby.  The  father 
was  in  the  hospital,  and  the  mother  was  doing  her 
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utmost  for  this  only  child  which  was  daily  droop- 
ing. Today  that  mother  cherishes  in  her  heart 
that  picture  of  help,  and  the  beautiful  boy  is 
taught  to  love  his  benefactor."  So  it  was  that 
the  active  and  the  passive,  the  rugged  strength 
and  the  more  tender  qualities,  met  and  mingled 
in  him. 

Were  it  possible  to  pass  by  all  reference  to 
the  incident  in  his  life,  made  by  the  severe  criti- 
cism of  Mark  Twain,  this  would  gladly  be  done. 
It  was  natural  for  Dr.  Anient  to  have  been  the 
first  man  out  among  his  scattered  and  wronged 
Christians,  getting  things  together  and  righting 
the  wrongs.  It  was  also  most  natural  that  Mark 
Twain  should  have  caught  up  an  unverified  dis- 
patch and  made  it  the  basis  of  a  severe  and  un- 
just attack.  If  any  justification  of  Dr.  Anient 
is  yet  needed,  it  can  be  had  most  concisely  and 
strongly  in  the  words  of  Hon.  Charles  Denby,  for 
long  time  minister  to  China,  and  of  whom  the 
Hon.  John  W.  Foster  has  said,  "No  person  in 
the  last  decade,  could  speak  with  more  authority 
on  Chinese  matters."  In  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished on  "China  and  Her  People,"  Mr.  Denby 
says.  "The  raid  made  on  Dr.  Anient  some  years 
ago  is  an  example  of  how  incautious  people, 
who  especially  yearn  to  be  funny,  handle  this 
subject."  And  after  stating  the  facts  about  the 
misleading  dispatch,  he  goes  on:  "In  fact,  what 
Dr.  Anient  did  met  with  the  approval  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  his  own  country  and  of  the  Chi- 
nese government.  The  latter  was  entirely  will- 
ing to  have  the  payment  of  damages  lifted  from 
its  own  shoulders.  In  the  end,  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  for  this  and  other  reasons, 
reduced  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  it  by  China, 
by  a  considerable  amount.  Dr.  Ament's  conduct 
was  in  accordance  with  Chinese  usage,  and  was 
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the  result  of  imminent  necessity.  He  had  on  his 
hands,  seven  hundred  Christian  converts  who 
were  absolutely  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life.  War  was  on  and  these  people  were 
starving.  Their  property  had  been  destroyed, 
and  many  of  their  kinsmen  murdered."  State- 
ment like  that  from  so  high  and  intelligent  a 
source  has  long  ago  been  received  as  adequate 
reply  to  the  charges  made  by  Mark  Twain,  of 
whom  the  Chicago  Record  Herald  has  said  :  "His 
life  work  has  been  entirely  outside  the  domain 
of  facts.  Facts  to  him  are  only  useful  as  they 
lend  themselves  to  the  art  of  humorous  exagger- 
ation or  playful  distortion."  '  The  incident  is 
closed  with  the  life  record  of  our  great  mission- 
ary, and  has  justified  itself  providentially,  in 
part  at  least,  in  that  it  served  to  call  attention  to 
his  faithful  and  heroic  life  work,  and  to  have  pro- 
nounced upon  it  the  approval  of  the  Christian 
world.  In  his  apology,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
our  great  humorist  indulges  in  a  lot  of  quibbling 
and  indirection  and  finally  tries  to  leave  the  bur- 
den of  his  indictment  against  the  Board,  and  to 
excuse  Dr.  Ament  on  the  ground  of  having  a 
good  heart  but  a  "faulty  head."  "A  mission- 
ary," he  says,  "is  a  man  who  is  pretty  nearly  all 
heart,  else  he  would  not  be  in  a  calling  which 
requires  of  him  such  large  sacrifices  of  one  kind 
and  another.  He  is  made  up  of  faith,  zeal, 
courage,  sentiment,  emotion,  enthusiasm ;  and 
so  he  is  a  mixture  of  poet,  devotee,  and  knight- 
errant.  He  exiles  himself  from  home  and 
friends  and  the  scenes  and  associations  that  are 
dearest  to  him ;  patiently  endures  discomforts, 
privations,  discouragements,  goes  with  good 
pluck  into  dangers  which  may  cost  him  his  life; 
and  when  he  must  suffer  death,  willingly  makes 
that  sacrifice   for   his  cause."     After  describing 
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so  well  the  character  of  this  missionary  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mr.  Clemens  goes  on  to 
say  that  "sometimes  the  head-piece  of  that  kind 
of  a  man  is  made  of  an  inferior  sort."  It  is 
sufficient  reply  to  say  that  three  decades  of  the 
wisest  kind  of  administration  of  the  thousands 
of  dollars  expended  by  the  Board  in  North  China 
and  the  conspicuous  success  of  the  work  in  that 
great  and  important  field,  have  furnished  the 
guarantee  to  the  "head-piece"  of  this  man  who 
has  been  at  the  helm. 

An  interesting  side-light  on  this  episode,  which 
also  reveals  Dr.  Ament's  remarkable  modesty,  is 
furnished  by  Secretary  Barton.  During  his  visit 
to  China,  in  the  winter  of  1906,  he  heard  ru- 
mors of  a  large  number  of  elaborately  prepared 
silk  banners  and  official  umbrellas,  bestowed  on 
Dr.  Anient  by  the  Chinese,  in  gratitude  for  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  this  delicate  interna- 
tional difficulty.  These  trophies  were  made  of 
the  choicest  silk,  decorated  with  characters  in 
gold,  and  most  people  would  have  hung  them  in 
a  conspicuous  place.  During  frequent  calls  at 
the  house,  Dr.  Barton  saw  nothing  of  them  and 
finally  asked  Dr.  Ament  if  he  had  any  such  tes- 
timonials. "O  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "I  have  some 
packed  away.  You  can  see  them  if  you  wish." 
Whereupon  he  displayed  to  the  astonished  secre- 
tary, two  large  trunks  packed  full  of  rich  and 
elaborate  tokens,  made  up  of  hundreds  of  yards 
of  the  finest  silk.  There  were  official  umbrellas 
in  the  lot  that  would  have  commanded  homage 
in  any  city  or  town  in  China,  yet  this  modest 
missionary  was  almost  forced  to  drag  them  out 
from  their  hiding  place  to  show  to  his  secretary. 
(  )n  being  told  that  no  use  was  to  be  made  of 
them,  Dr.  Barton  asked  if  he  might  have  one. 
"Why  yes,"  was  the  animated  reply,  "take  them 
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all  and  do  with  them  what  you  wish."  He  se- 
lected one  umbrella  and  two  banners,  almost 
enough  he  said  "to  put  me  in  the  Mandarin 
class  if  only  my  name  was  Anient."  The  dif- 
ference in  this  measure  of  appreciation  from 
hundreds  of  eminent  Chinese  and  Mark  Twain's 
estimate  is  somewhat  significant.  On  another 
occasion,  Dr.  Ament  gave  a  sublime  exhibition 
of  self-control  and  magnanimity.  It  was  just 
after  he  had  been  fully  vindicated  before  the 
American  public.  He  was  to  speak  in  Hartford, 
the  home  of  Mr.  Clemens,  and  a  crowd  of  three 
thousand  packed  the  opera  house,  expecting  to 
hear  a  passionate  defense  of  himself  and  perhaps 
an  attack  on  his  accuser.  But  for  the  entire 
evening,  he  poured  himself  out  in  an  account  of 
mission  work  in  China,  which  thrilled  his  au- 
dience, and  never  a  word  of  self-vindication  or 
reprisal  fell  from  his  lips.  So  far  as  we  can 
learn,  when  he  spoke  in  the  large  cities,  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  else- 
where, and  in  all  these  places  hundreds  flocked 
to  hear  him,  he  made  no  attempt  to  defend  his 
reputation.  Such  magnanimous  silence  is  the 
mark  of  a  truly  great  soul. 

Again,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Board,  Dr. 
Ament  came  home  for  a  year  in  1902  making 
some  report  of  his  stewardship  and  speaking 
in  the  churches.  Then,  with  his  wife  and  for 
the  last  time,  he  went  back  to  plunge  into  the 
midst  of  affairs  that  concerned  the  kingdom. 
The  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  was  making 
troublous  times  in  Peking.  "Some  think  there 
is  danger  and  all  predict  trouble,"  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Leete,  pastor  of  Dwight  Place 
Church,  New  Haven,  which  supported  him  as 
its  missionary,  "but  we  are  in  the  service  of  the 
King  and   have   no   fears   so  long  as  conscious 
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of  His  leadership.  These  times  of  confusion 
are  usually  the  times  when  men  think  hardest 
and  are  most  impressionable.  So  now  is  the 
opportunity  of  the  Christian.  Come  storms, 
come  strife,  come  anything  but  recreancy  to  our 
trust.  .  .  .  We  want  to  be  on  the  frontier 
where  the  battle  is  hottest  and  do  our  little 
share  to  turn  the  current  of  affairs  in  the  right 
direction."  For  four  years  he  and  his  wife 
labored  together,  going  on  long  tours  of  the 
Peking  field,  starting  schools,  baptizing  converts 
and  encouraging  the  churches.  Then  again  she 
must  come  away,  leaving  him  alone.  After  two 
weeks  together  in  their  "little  cabin  near  the  sea," 
and  a  night  on  board  a  small  steamer  that  was 
to  take  her  down  to  Shanghai,  this  solitary  man 
turns  back  to  Peking  to  write:  "It  is  a  great 
grief  to  see  her  go,  and  the  Chinese  feel  it  as 
much,  or  more,  than  the  rest  of  us.  She  seems 
to  have  a  strange  power  of  drawing  the  Chinese 
women." 

Jt  is  in  these  years  that  the  letters  tell  of 
multiplying  and  widening  labors.  We  hear  of 
committee  meetings  for  Tract  Society  work,  of 
conferences  on  education,  etc.  He  writes:  "A 
senior  missionary  in  China  has  to  serve  per- 
force on  all  committees  calling  for  experience, 
and  labors  increase  with  age,  which  hardly  seems 
the  normal  way."  Perhaps  the  great  work  in 
these  last  years  was  done  by  Dr.  Anient  in  con- 
nection with  the  Centenary  Missionary  Confer- 
ence that  met  in  Shanghai  in  1907.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Comity  and  Fed- 
eration. This  involved  a  vast  correspondence 
and  the  preparation  of  a  paper  to  be  read  at 
the  meeting  which  cost  him  much  time  and  hard 
work.  Hours  were  spent  in  consultation  on 
resolutions  which   were   finally  accepted  by  the 
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Conference.  When  told  that  there  were  eighty 
missionary  societies  to  be  federated,  composed 
of  Anglicans,  American  Southern  Baptists, 
Friends,  those  who  held  to  creeds  and  some  who 
had  no  creed,  we  can  begin  to  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  the  success  there  achieved  for  a 
united  church  in  China.  He  writes,  "I  do  not 
suppose  that  all  these  denominations  had  thought 
of  federation  before  they  came  to  the  meeting, 
but  getting  there,  they  found  the  spirit  so  strong 
for  some  sort  of  union,  that  they  fell  into  line. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  such  a  meeting 
before  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  power  of  sectarianism  has 
been  broken  and  there  will,  in  good  time,  be  but 
one  Christian  church  in  China." 

It  is  here  we  must  leave  his  active  life  work 
at  what  seems  its  crowning  achievement.  We 
have  followed  the  boy  from  his  pioneer  home 
in  America  where  he  pleads  with  his  compan- 
ions for  Christ,  to  the  man  in  the  great  city 
of  an  empire,  winning  triumphs  looking  to  an 
answering  of  the  Master's  prayer,  "That  they 
all  may  be  one  even  as  thou,  Father  art  in  me, 
and  in  Thee."  The  strength  of  constitution 
with  which  he  had  been  so  lavishly  supplied 
has  been  drawn  upon  until  it  gives  signs  of  ex- 
haustion. He  tells  of  weariness  as  he  journeyed 
inland  towards  Peking  on  the  bosom  of  the 
mighty  Yang  Tzu,  in  company  with  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  Flarlan  Beach  and  others.  He  expects  to 
get  a  horse  on  his  arrival  in  Peking  and  see  if 
he  can  not  bring  up  his  physical  strength. 
Whether  that  horse  was  ever  gotten,  we  do  not 
know,  but  the  strength  that  had  returned,  after 
so  many  heavy  draughts  upon  it  was  now  waning 
to  the  end.  Soon  the  news  of  sickness  comes 
across  the  seas.     His  wife,  already  far  on  her 
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way  to  China,  hears  of  his  illness  as  the 
wharf  of  Yokohama  is  readied,  hastens  on, 
sees  strength  returning  for  six  weeks  and 
then  the  drift  is  continuously  down.  The 
trip  across  the  great  ocean  is  necessary.  The 
arrival  was  on  Christmas  day,  1908,  in  San 
Francisco ;  there  were  two  weeks  of  hoping 
against  hope  and  efforts  for  recovery  that  do  not 
avail  and  on  January  6th,  in  Lane  Hospital, 
the  brave  spirit  that  had  so  often  faced  possible 
death  through  perils  and  dangers,  took  its  flight 
to  be  with  the  Lord  of  Life.  Then  there  was 
the  funeral  at  the  home  church  and  the  burial 
beside  the  mother  who  had  preceded  the  son, 
less  than  a  year  before. 

Perhaps  no  better  and  more  discriminating  ap- 
praisal of  his  character  and  work  can  be  found 
than  that  made  by  Pastor  Li,  who  stands  the 
successor  to  Dr.  Anient  in  that  North  Chapel  in 
I  'eking,  as  reported  by  Miss  Luella  Miner.  "He 
did  not  paint  Dr.  Anient  as  a  saint,  but  with 
keen  insight  into  character,  showed  that  his 
faults  were  the  natural  accompaniment  of  his 
magnificent  virtues.  .  .  .  He  has  left  the 
stamp  of  a  great  love,  a  deep  consecration  and 
a  living  faith  on  many  lives,  such  a  stamp  as  can 
only  be  made  by  a  great  personality.  His  name 
is  held  in  honor,  not  only  in  the  church,  but  all 
over  this  great  city."  When  he  came  home 
after  the  Boxer  uprising,  the  Chinese  gath- 
ered banners  together  as  a  token  of  their  ap- 
preciation, and  gave  him  three  gold  rings ;  one 
for  his  wife,  one  for  his  mother,  and  one  for 
himself.  On  his  ring  was  inscribed  in  Chinese, 
HE  LOVED  OTHERS  AS  HIMSELF.  He 
was  quick  of  action,  yet  patient  always  in  the 
face  of  delayed  results.  Pastor  Li  continues: 
"But  like  all  people  in  all  churches,  our  people 
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are  apt  to  slump  back  into  old  ruts.  It  is  the 
long,  strong,  loving  pull  that  tells  in  China.  No 
sudden  spurt  of  activity  can  hold  them  to  the 
work  and  the  life." 

Among  the  first  letters  he  wrote  back  to  the 
Board,  he  says,  "I  think  I  shall  prove  to  be  a 
great  admirer  of  the  Chinese,  and  I  trust,  a 
successful  harvester  of  souls."  That  anticipa- 
tion was  made  good.  All  life  is  richer  and  better 
for  his  having  lived.  His  example  will  be  an 
inspiration  for  others.  One  of  his  playmates 
says  of  him,  "I  believe  that  while  he  was  yet 
in  Owosso,  he  clearly  saw  the  outlines  of  the 
great  work  he  afterwards  accomplished.  He 
never  waited  for  things  to  happen,  he  made  them 
happen.  Difficulties  and  dangers  only  stimu- 
lated him  to  greater  and  more  determined  effort. 
He  went  out  to  the  life  beyond  in  the  spirit  of 
Paracelsus : 

"I  go  to  prove  my  soul ! 
I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way. 
I   shall   arrive !     what   time,   what  circuit    first, 
I  ask  not ;  but  unless  God  send  his  hail 
Or  blinding  fireballs,  sleet  or  stifling  snow, 
In   some  time,   His   good  time,   I   shall   arrive ; 
He  guides  me  and  the  bird.     In  His  good  time." 
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